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FOREWORD 



I feel honoured by the learned author's request 
to link my name to his and, to link both of us, t,o 
the publir and ro God, by means of this foreword. 
The Lord says in the Gita that that is the truly 
austero and purifying speech which aims at the 
utterance of soft, true, and helpful words, that are 
in consonance with the word of God. 

Whoever stands up for the kingdom of God, 

in this mechanised and materialised age, wherein 

under cover of the high-sounding word Humanism, 

Man has embarked upon a career of self-idolatry, 

stands up for the highest, The noblest and the 

sweetest in life. The so-called Age of Reason 

thought and thinks still that Reason will be truly 

Reason, only when it doubts, denies and discards 

Revelations, and that Man will be truly man, only 

when he disaffirms God. De Quincey has well 

observed that Reason is like two walls of a long 

narrow corridor in which an elastic ball is thrown 

slantwise ac one end. The result is a considerable 

noise c;nised by the leaps of the ball from wall to 

wall, and very slow progress towards the light, 

The final outcome of the irrational worship of 

Reason, is the Bolshevist declaration that Religion 

is opiate for the people and the Bolshevist substitu- 

tion of churches by clubs. Edwin Holmes 

answers, '" Why is the civilisation of the West 

materialistic to the core?". It is because the 

mirid of the west has never been able to realise 

the Essential Tfoity in the Trinity ot Man, 

Nature and God of Universal I ife. Wesley once 



spoke of " Mankind crpij|i^gu a cross of Gold " 
of course without an ^'^I^H^ f Redemption or 
Resurrection. : -jfflr 

If Lndia can only feee&a^fully modern without 
giving up the imn&eina^l holy and ancient 
beatitudes of her soul, shpwill resume her leader- 
ship of Humanity. There is every prospect, nay 
every certainty, of her being able to achieve this 
dual perfection. /It is as an indication of this, 
power that 1 welcome 4 this book. Mahatma 
Gbandhi once said, " It seems as if God has been 
dethroned. Let us reinstate Him in our hearts". 
Even more essential and admirable than that to 
enthrone not rarely reiriState Him in the ! 
hearts of our children. If only our children, 
entitled to the blossoming of their religious con- 
scienafe as birth-right can be early familiarised 
with, that tense mood of human emotion, waiting 
for God's Grace, and that clarity of vision. 
which sees that Service and Kenunication are the- 
concomittants of love, we shall be able to galvanise 
our In rid with the Spiritual Electricity of Shnkthi, 
our greatest National deficiency to day , shakthi 
which means not only power and prosperity, but 
also implies SantH, peace and perfection as well. 

It was India's proud fortune to link up the! 
human and the Divine by the idea of Incarnation. 
Our deification of Sri Rama is but a realisation, 
of the fact that God veiled His Glory in a human 
form to show how the Ideal Man should live. When 
Valmiki entreated Narada to tell him about ihe 
perfect man (Naran\ the latter ciced the story of 
Sri Rama. The mood of admiration so kind lad in 
the heart of the saint was intensified by the mood 



ir 

* f* 

of tenderness and e3 r ^pasauni which wafe^ stirred 
when he saw the n^3a bird^shot and his partner 
F: awling in agony. ( lpg' %*h* (agony) became Sloka 
(poesy). Thus was th^^ae lead or life turned into 
sovereign gold by apm*c of divine alchemy. 

The true Indian ^?*^ the play of the Divine, in 
and through Nature aik" Man, and yearns to make 
such play fuller and more perfect. If he is pure 
and makes others abound hirf x re, he helps the 
richer ra ' f ~i of the s^^ftual smrsulne to stream into 
the Housi of Life. , . * 

Out. of such grea** * .vo? * f Sri Kama from 
Sri Hanuman to Sri'^yag? =i-^a special word of 
praise is reserved for Rania i)as. Since his days the 
Godavari has been singing his songs and murmur- 
ing his message to the unheeding world. When I 
was at Rajahmundry in 1929, in my house over- 
looking the river, I seemed to hear the music and 
the message which, the author ot this brochure 
seeks to teach to young India. What is that 
marvellous music and mighty message? Let me 
express them in finer words than mine: 

More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice, 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats. 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friends ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
\ Bound by gold chains about the feet of God." 

Raghupathi Raghava Raja RAM 
Pathiiha Pavana Sita RAM. 

Madura \ K. S. RAMASAMI SASTRI, 

143 1931 J District 6- Sessions Judge, Ramnad. 
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of the place, " and Batrachalam has a story of its 
own. The first man you meet with begins to 
narrate it to you, and mentions the name of Rama- 
das very often. You naturally ask him who 
this Ramadas is. 

CHAPTER II 
Parentage 

From the middle of the 14th Century to the 
middle of the 16th, there was a tug of war between 
the Mohammadan kings, known as Bahmini Sul- 
tans, and the Hindu kings of Vijayanagar for the 
mastery of the Deccan. One of these sultans reigned 
at Hyderabad. He was a very pious and just ruler. 
In matters of state, he was guided by the advice of 
two Brahmin ministers, by name Akkanna and 
Madhanna. They were brothers and scholars 
as well. 

They had a fair sister, well versed in Sanskrit 
and accomplished in arts. Her name was Kamalamba. 
The duty of selecting a good husband fell on their 
shoulders, since they were left fatherless long ago. 
After a good deal of worry, about consulting 
the astrologer and comparing the horoscopes, but 
not about Vara-Sulka or bride-groom price, the 
brothers pitched upon a learned Brahmin, Linganna 
by name. 

The bride-groom was a native of Nellakonda- 
pallayam, a village of some distance from the 
capital. He was also a scholar, and he took pride, 
in his lineage from the Great Sage Atri. Though he 
had not much wealth, to stand on an equal footing 
with the ministers of a state, he had character, 



ability, wit and strength to his credit, and he was 
preferred to many others. 

The marriage being over, the bride and the 
bridegroom, left Hyderabad for Nellakonda- 
palayam. However rich the parents of one's 
wife may be, it is considered a point of honour, 
for the wife to remain with her husband. To a 
Hindu wife, Sita Devi is an ideal. "Wherever 
Rama is, there is my Ayodhi (oudh)" said the 
divine Queen Sita. Besides, it was thought dis- 
graceful for the son-in-law to stay with his wife, 
in the latter's house, for a long time. On their 
arrival, they began their regular household duties. 

In Sanskrit, the stage of life after marriage, is 
called Qrahastasramam- Linganna was an ideal 
bachelor. He was twenty-seven years old 'at the 
time of his marriage. He had read all the Sastras, 
the Vedas and the Puranas. He now began to 
practice, in right earnest, all the rules laid down 
for Grahastasramam. 

He spent his days in reading the Vedas, in 
.broadening his mental outlook, in widening his 
knowledge, in keeping up the sacrificial fire, in 
offering oblations to God, % in feeding athithis 
(guests), in offering alms to the poor, in teaching 
the illiterate, in visiting the temple and the like. 
The idea of amassing gold never for a moment 
troubled his thoughts. 

The wife was after her lord. She spent her 
time in looking to the comforts of her husband, in 
feeding the guests, and in managing the household. 
She had no expensive cooks to assist her, though 
she could afford it. 



Thus the couple led a happy, yet simple life, 
the husband contemplating on God, and the wife 
looking on her husband as her Lord. 



CHAPTER III 
Longing for a Child 

Nearly twenty years, had passed since their 
marriage. Their ideal house-hold life continued 
on with a steadiness and constancy, unsurpassed. 
Linganna was revered by one and all in the locality, 
for his ideal life and spotless character. He was 
referred to, as an authority and as an impartial 
judge, in all disputes of the village. He served as a 
very good example for the whole village. The 
infinite goodness of the man helped to reform the 
whole locality. Linganna himself felt happy, and 
at times proud, when he saw villians turning saints, 
at his suggestion or advice. 

But underneath the apparent joy and buoyancy 
of the man, there was lurking a cause for sorrow. 
Twenty full years had rolled on and yet the devoted 
and holy couple, were without a child to call their 
own. Kamalamba used to take hold of all the children 
playing in front of her house, give them sweets, 
and after their departure, used to appeal to God, 
with uplifted hands, " Oh Mahadev ! oh Kesav ! 
when will you bless me with a child, whom I can 
fondle always and retain with me !! ". 

In their regular discharge of household duties 
they had once an opportunity of welcoming and 
feeding the holy sage Narada. Just as there are 
hundreds of deities in the Hindu Pantheon, so 



there are also countless sages known as Rishis. 
The Rishis or Holy Sages, lived long, long ago in 
our land. They lived on the banks of the holy 
streams like the Ganges or the Indus, in thatched 
huts, called Parnasalas. Prayer, Agni-Hotram or 
preserving Holy Fire, Yagyam or offering to 
Angels and ancestors, contemplation), study and 
teaching of the vedas, absorbed] all their time and 
thought. 

This sage Narada, though revered by ail, just 
like others, had a peculiar history of his own. Unlike 
others, he was a wandering Rishi and a melodious 
singer who traversed all the ' lokas ' singing the 
praise of Gods. According to the Hindu Epics and 
Puranas, there are fourteen worlds, seven above and 
seven below, and they arei called ' Lokas '. 

Sage Narada had the gift of being anywhere 
and everywhere he liked. He is generally called 
'the Tri-Loka-Sanchari '. He had a general 
passport to the land of Gods and Angels. Another 
peculiar characteristic of Narada was his delight in 
setting up a quarrel and appeasing the parties 
thereto, in the end. But it was not puerile pleasure 
which actuated him to act in this manner. He had 
always a noble purpose behind what seemed an 
idle sport of playing one off against the other. 
When sages or even angels got puffed up, this 
ministrel-sage always made it his duty to abse 
pride and reform the erring. In one of his diurnal 
visits to the Earth, he one day came to the house 
of Linganna. This time however, he was not bent 
on any such mission. His intention was loftier. He 
wanted to prepare the way for the advent of 
another Baktha like Dhruva or Prahkladha. 



The couple gave argyam and ascmam-water and 
scent to the revered guest and then prostrated be- 
fore* him. Linganna who had made it always a point 
of honour and duty to offer his hospitality to the 
athithis felt mightily pleased at the good luck that 
had befallen him that day. Custom and tradition 
alike dictated that he should beg a favour of the 
Sage for Biksha (meal) in his home. The couple 
fervantly and humbly beseeched the Sage to accept 
their hospitality. Narada accepted the invitation 
most willingly. The wife served the poor meal, 
and the husband stood at a respectable distance 
fanning the Sage. The meal over, the Holy Sage 
expressed his satisfaction uttering " Anna Dhatha 
Sugi Bava " ; i, e. " Let the giver of rice live long 
and happy ". 

The couple bowed to the sage in deep respect 
and requested him to bless them with a son. Saint 
Narada most heartily blessed them, as desired, and 
advised them to go on a pilgrimage to Badrachalam. 
Having said this, he took leave of his hosts. 

CHAPTER IV 
Brith of Gopanna 

The whole village is astir ; every one in the 
village seems delighted as if he had chanced upon 
a treasure-trove : everybody is seen walking in 
one particular direction, as if a car-festival was 
going on there ; every one appears in his or her 
best attire, wearing on the face, an expression full 
of gladness. The Vaidik Brahmins are going in 
groups, grazing in their hurry, the shoulders of 
slow-walkers. What is it all for ? 

The answer is very simple. Linganna and his 
wife were blessed with a son a few days before. The 



whole village has been invited to participate in the 
ceremony of Punyahavachanam. It is a ceremony 
which takes place on the eleventh day and is a 
purifactory ceremony. They all go there to bless 
the couple and the babe. 

Tnside Linganna's house the buzz and commotion 
are greater. From the great hall, corresponding 
to the Englishman's drawing room, to the confine- 
ment-chamber of Kamalamba, people, mostly old 
men and women, pass and repass. They offer their 
remarks each according to his or her own 
fancy about the child, its beauty, its resemblance 
to father and mother, its birth, and so forth. 

The chanting of the mantras in front of the 
sacrificial fire, the blazing radiance caused by 
the oblations of ghee, the seriousness of the vaidiks 
who are pronouncing mantras, and the scrambling 
of the poor, for presents of paddy and coppers, and 
of the children, for presents of sweetmeats,heighten- 
ed the importance and beauty of the ceremony. 

The great men of the village named the child 
Gopanna, after its grandfather *". e. Linganna's 
father. They threw mangla akshada, rice 
coloured with turmeric and rendered holy by mant- 
ras on the child, and blessed it with long life and 
happiness. This was followed by a rich feast, in 
which one and all of the locality heartily 
participated before returning home. 

CHAPTER V 
Gopanna, the Boy and Youth 

A number of boys are playing in a field adjoin- 
ing the village tank. They are playing the national 
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game known as leaping frog. One boy who looks 
sprightly, cheerful, and agile, beats hollow every 
other companion. With his sharp eyes, black 
thick and arched eye-brows, and curly hairs waving 
in the air he looks an excellent model for the artist's 
brush. His words sound like music and they com- 
mand respect from his mates. Wherever one 
turns, the one sees this boy, full of spirit and 
hilarity. Who is this lad ? A new comer to the 
village ? 

No, he is not a stranger. He is the same 
Gopanna, whose brith was the cause of the mirth 
of the whole locality referred to in the last chapter. 
Seven years have passed since his advent into this 
world. 

E[is parents, mindful of his physical growth, 
have 'allowed him to play and enjoy, instead of 
worrying him with books and lessons. His parents 
it is true, swerved a little from tradition, but the 
later life of the son amply justified the action 
of the parents. It was good for Gopanna, that he 
was not prematurely made a parrot or bookworm. 
But it does not necessarily follow that the literary 
side of the lad's education was ignored. 

The boy was invested with the sacred thread 
in proper time, he was taught the maxims of life 
laid down by the Great Sages and National poets, 
and he was taken by his parents daily and regularly 
to the temple where, at nights, the Epics and 
Puranas were expounded. 

The boy took real interest, and felt keen 
delight, in hearing the stories of Rama, Krishna, 
Bhima, Arjuna and other epic heroes. % Often times 
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in the midst of his attentive listening, he would 
lapse into reveries or moments of deep and silent 
reflection, conjuring up in his imagination, the 
pictures of the heroes. Frequently he used to 
feel and express, that he was unfortunate in having 
come into the world in so late an age, when a Sri 
Ram was not in existence, and when there was no 
opportunity for him to serve the great Avatar of 
Vi&hnu. 

This sort of reflection or revrie, sometimes 
used to be longer in duration than the story, and his 
parents often used to wake him up, mistaking him 
to be asleep. Thus early in life the hero of our 
story began to imbibe a deep devotion to God, 
which accounts for his actions in later life. 

The boy grew into a youth and the youth, into 
a man. The parents arranged for Gopanna's 
marriage and chose for their daughter-in-law, an 
excellent girl, best fitted to match Gopanna 
in every way. When Gopanna and his wife were 
in a position to shoulder the responsibilities of 
Grihastasramam, the old parents gradually retired 
from life and in course of time from the world. 



CHAPTER VI 
Initiation 

yuu jcLiivw, uau uuiuvateu eariy 
enough, an intense affection, for one among the 
host of heroes whose exploits were narrated 
by the Baghavatar or Story-teller to the audience, 
during his . regular attendance at the- Katha- 
katakshepam. This attachment grew in him day 
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by day, until it developed into what people 
generally call Bakti. 

Bakti is not entirely a new word to us 1 , Indians. 
It is the highest form of affection coupled with 
veneration. The ordinary affection, shown by 
any one towards the children or the other members 
of his family, goes by the name of Lave. The 
affection towards the poorer and down-trodden 
classes of humanity goes by the name of compassion* 
The affection towards the Great Creator goes by 
the name of Bakti. 

This kind of affection or Bakti is popularly 
believed to afford eternal bliss or Moksha, the 
ideal goal of every Hindu. The Hindus firmly 
believe that this world and its life are full of Maya 
or Unreality. 

This does not deny the existence of the 
material objects you are able to perceive by your 
senses. It denies the permanency of these things. 
It lays down the truth, that worldly pleasures and 
joys are often an obstacle to the attainment of 
permanent joy. Eternal bliss can be attained only 
when man perfects himself by casting away the 
desires and sins, which trouble his thoughts and 
ruin his soul, and which desires and sins, always 
lay out tempting opportunities, to erring humanity. 
Several ways have been suggested by our holy 
sages, for overcoming the evils, and attaining 
Moksha. One way, and the most practicable way 
in these days, is Bakti. 

By means of Bakti, t. <?. through pinning down 
one's mind on his chosen God to the exclusion of 
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every other thought, one can attain Moksha. By 
keeping the ideal before him, he improves in his 
character, in his outlook on life and in his devotion 
to his ideal. The ideal keeps him in tight reins, 
and protects him from becoming a slave to tempta- 
tions. The ideal, checks him when he goes 
astray, and applauds him when he has withstood 
evil desires and temptations. It is in this way that 
Bakti helps to perfect a man, to raise him from 
the ordinary level of humanity, to place him on a 
par with Devas or Shining ones, and to help 
him further on, in his march to Godhead. 

One who holds Sri Rama as his Ideal, is 
not likely to disrespect or disgrace his parents, 
is not likely to shirk his responsibility, is not likely 
to utter untruths, is not likely to go astray in 
morals. The same may be said of other ideals as 
well. This is in fact the secret of Bakti. Bakti is 
supreme affection and regard for, and infinite faith 
in, his ideal. 

Our hero, in his diurnal visits to the fields, one 
day met with a tall, and bearded Sanyasin, sitting 
underneath a banyan tree, pronouncing words 
which always sounded like music to Gopanna's 
ears. The Sage unmindful of the presence of 
Gopanna, was counting his beads muttering Ram ! 
Ram ! Sitaram ! Jayram ! Janakiram, and so forth. 

Gopanna stood spell-bound to the spot for a 
while and after a few minutes, prostrated before the 
holy person, clasping his sacred feet with both his 
hands. The sage, who was obviouly disturbed by 
this procedure on the part of the youth, instead of 



feeling angry, raised him from the ground and 
motioned him to sit by his side. The youth felt 
encouraged, and put a few queries to the Sanyasin, 
all of which he patiently and kindly answered. 

The sage was no other than Kdbir Das. Though 
a mohammadan by birth, by his pure life and deep 
devotion to Sri Rama, he had become a saint, revered 
in all parts of India. He had renounced home and 
family life. He imposed upon himself the noble task 
-of reforming the people by presenting before them 
the Ideal of humanity as seen and proved in Sri Rama. 
It was indeed a rare piece of good fortune for 
Gopanna to have met with this saint. 

Kabir Das read the thoughts passing in the 
young man's mind in a moment. He understood 
the yearnings of Gopanna's heart and sympathised 
with them. He felt, as if through intuition, that 
he was the only one, fitted to continue, and carry 
out the work, which he himself had undertaken. 

Just as in more recent times Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsha saw his true worthy disciple and 
successor in Narendra Nath (Swami Vivekananda), 
so too Kabir discovered in the young man before 
him, his own true follower and disciple. 

Without waiting to be requested as a favour, 
the holy Kabir, uttered into Gopanna's ears the 
sacred Taraka Mantram which simply means Sri 
Rama, and initiated him in w Bakti-marga " or 
" Way of Faith and Devotion ". Gopanna pros- 
trated once more before his Guru, to obtain the 
latter's blessing, but before Gopanna raised him- 
self, the sage had vanished. 
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CHAPTER VII 
Gopanna-the Public Servant 

Gopanna, since he met Saint Kabir, turned 
out to be a different man. His attachment for his 
ideal God, which occupied his thoughts, only a few 
moments, or at the most, a few hours a day, now 
began to engross his complete attention. 

Day and night, he used to sit with rose 
or lotus beads in his hand, muttering Ram, Ram. 
He abandoned his diurnal visits to the fields and in 
course of time even lost all interest, leaving 
their management, into the hands of others. 

This sort of indifference, and his profuse gifts 
to men who came to his doors with " Sri Ram " 
on their lips, ere long diminished his ancestral 
property. The wife was a clever woman and she 
managed some how to make both ends meet, 
without worrying Gopanna. This state of affairs 
could not go on for ever, and Gopanna, was at last 
constrained, to go for " TJnchuvritti " or alms 
asked for by a Baghavatar or devotee. 

Gopanna never for a moment thought that 
this mode of living, was in any way unbecoming 
his old status in the village. Having for once 
set his heart on gaming spiritual treasures, the 
thought of amassing of material wealth, never 
troubled him, Nor was his wife annoyed, at his 
indifference. 

The people of the locality, who remembered the 
status of Linganna in the village, in days gone by, 
thought that Gopanna, could well remain a devotee, 
and at the same time do some work, for living 
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a life, becoming his status and parentage. They 
knew that Gopanna would not appreciate their 
argument and therefore wrote straight away to 
Akkanna and Madhanna, his maternal uncles who 
were ministers at the court of Hyderabad. They 
explained to them, the position of Gopanna and 
requested that some appointment be procured for 
their nephew. The maternal uncles were surprised 
by these news and they despatched a messenger to 
Nellkonda palayam, to bring Gopanna and his wife 
to the capital forthwith. 

Gopanna did not easily yield to the wishes of 
his uncles. He did not like to leave his ancestral 
village, for the sake of livelihood. The apprehension 
that he might be leaving the locality for good,should 
his uncles secure for him some appointment, far 
away* from his native home, troubled his heart. He 
could not bring himself to forget his old associ- 
ations, old memories and old ties. It was only after 
a great deal of persuation and entreaty on the 
part of the country-folk that Gopanna agreed to 
start for Hyderabad. 

On his arrival into the city, he was greeted by 
his maternal uncles, with a warmith and affection 
which reminded Gopanna of his deceased parents. 
The nephew flew into the arms of his aged uncle 
Akkanna and hung about his neck in sheer puerile 
ecstasy. 

The first greetings of Gopanna and his wife 
being over, the uncles reproved, of course in a kindly 
tone, the reserve and shyness of the nephew, for 
not having informed them of his straightened 
circumstances. Then they asked him to don a new 
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suit of clothes, before he may be presented to the 
Durbar. Gopanna, though born of rich parents had 
for some time past forgotten, the details of the 
toilette and attii e, and he had to be helped by a 
couple of attendants. 

The newphew, followed the minister-uncles, 
into the andience-chamber of the great king. Strange 
as Gopanna was to a Durbar, he was shrewd enough 
to adjust himself to the new surroundings and 
carefully imitated every gesture and posture of 
his uncles in their Salute to the Padshah. 

His imitation was so perfect, that none could 
have detected any flaw in his behaviour. He took 
his seat which was at the foot of the throne, grace- 
fully and composedly. He did not feel nervous or 
flurried, in the presence of the great crowd, which 
had packed into the Durbar Hall. No sooner tiid he 
seat himself down than the whole throng, rivetted 
its eyes on the handsome stranger. 

The Nawab first discussed important matters 
of state with the ministers, in a whispering tone. 
Next he disposed off a case or two that had come 
as appeal, before the highest court of Justice. 
As there was no more special pressing work for 
the day, he was about to retire, when the ministers, 
presented the youngman and commended him to 
the good graces of the Nawab. 

The Sultan who had great regard for his 
ministers and staunch faith in their wisdom, 
immediately appointed Gopanna, as Tahsildar of 
Badrachalam. He required Gopanna, to proceed 
to .the place forthwith and take charge of his 
duties, since that office had been vacant for a 
pretty long time. , 
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Gopanna, received the order, with a deep bow, 
full of respect and courtesy, arid expressed his 
gratitude to His Highness, for the favour. Gopanna's 
winsome manners and cheerful countenance, 
pleased the Nawab so much, that he never for a 
moment regretted, his having appointed this young 
man to a position of great responsibility. 

CHAPTER VIII 
Tahsildar and Temple Builder 

Gopanna entered upon on his new office, 
with all the honours due to his status. The 
Tahsildars of the present day are merely 
revenue officers, jolting up and down the country 
parts,* in a ricketty bullock-cart or jutka. It was 
quite different in the good olden days. The Tahsildar 
had a planquin and a dozen carriers, for his circuit- 
ing purposes. He had also two to four trumpeters 
who went blowing their instruments in advance of 
the palanquin. The Tahsildar had also the powers 
of a Police Officer and a Magistrate. He was 
almost the King in his own taluk. Such was the 
dignity to which Gopanna had been raised, through 
the influence of his uncles and through court 
favour. 

The new Tahsildar, was^an object of surprise 
to many a Gumastah (clerk) in the office. Many 
thought that, being entirely new to government 
service, he must be at the mercy of the clerks, 
village munsifs, and karnams. Many even went to 
the length of predicting that Gopanna was sure to 
be dismissed for inexperience and inefficiency 
before a month had run out. 
3 
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The disillusionment began from the first day 
he assumed the office of Tahsildar. The quickness 
with which he grasped the problems lying before 
him, the kindness wherewith he sent for, and 
addressed, the subordinates, the business-like man- 
ner in which he disposed of the clerks, one by one, 
the untiring energy wherewith he sat at the desk 
to dispose off the huge piles of records, before him, 
the searching, piercing, scrutinising yet un- 
obstrusive glance, he threw on his clerks, while 
they were answering his queries, dashed the idle 
dreams out of the fancy of almost all. 

He was very generous and he overlooked the 
flaws of his subordinates. Xnstnad of being harsh 
or haughty, he pointed out their mistakes and 
advised them to be careful in future. In a word he 
endeared himself to every one. 

The whole locality admired the man for his 
ability, for his kindnes, for his amiable manners, 
and most of all for his religious temperament. 
Gopanna, the Tahsildar, who was all ears and eyes 
in the office and who never for a minute laid down 
his pen or papers, was a saint, a very social and 
loveable man, at home. With fc Ram ' ' Ram ' on 
his lips and lotus beads in his right hand, he was 
always accessible, and to all, out -of - office. 

Of all the taluks ifi the dominion of the Nawab, 
Badrachalam was the most notorious. Half the 
taluk was forest area, infested with a legion of 
robbers. The inhabitants of the villages, adjacent 
to the forest - tracts, never enjoyed peace or secu- 
rity. Further the taluk was occasionally visited 
by famine. The ryots of the taluk, ground down 
to poverty, on the one hand by theives and dacoits 
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and on the other by famines and fevers, were the 
most irregular and the least punctual in paying the 
taxes to Sarcar. On the whole, the man who was 
appointed to this Tahsil, never knew what was 
peace, security or happiness. 

All these difficulties and troubles melted away 
one by one as soon as Gopanna assumed office as 
Tahsildar, as the mist before the Rising Sun. 
His personal supervision and unsparing hard work, 
coupled with his 'religious temperament and kindly 
disposition solved a problem, which had seemed to 
many a predecessor, an impossible task. 

The robbers settled down as peaceful agri- 
culturists, hunters and producers of honey, water, 
fuel and the like. Their swords and daggers were 
beaten into scythes and ploughshares. The 
revenues duo to the state were remitted into the 
treasury, regularly and without default. For the 
first time in th^ history of the taluk the Tahsildar of 
Badrachalam was applauded by the Huzur Treasury 
Officer for his promptitude and diligence. 

But this was not to continue. Certain circum- 
stances tended to diminish the good repute 
Gopanna had won in his official capacity. He was 
a very religious man as you saw, and the saint in 
him out -grew the officer. The zeal of a devotee 
soon outran the discretion necessary for, and 
expected of, every public servant. 

In one of his official rounds, he chanced to see 
the dilapidated temple of Sri Rama located a few 
miles from his Head-quarters. The association of 
the shrine, with his birth added to it a special 
charm in the eyes of our hero. Dilapidated and 
moss eaten as the buildings were, towerless and 
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weather-beaten as the temple was, Gopanna visited 
the shrine regularly every evening with his family. 

His constant visits began to divert Gopanna's 
life, thoughts, and action in a different channel. It 
occured to him that he must take immediate steps 
to repair and re-inforce the temple. From the day 
he saw the shrine, this idea began to dominate in 
his mind over other ideas. Though he did not fail 
to discharge his duties as a public servant, be 
began to devote almost the whole of his time, in 
worshipping his adored deity and in planning for 
the repairs of the shrine, which lay in ruins. 

The idea of renewing the shrine was good and 
all the inhabitants of the locality liked it. But where 
are the funds to come from ? Even a modest plan 
required four lacs of Rupees, and the ambitious 
one which Gopanna entertained needed double 
that sum. Gopanna had set his heart on it and he 
wanted to have the renewal accomplished at any 
cost. Without a second thought, he determined 
upon utilising the kist for the year (Revenue paid 
by ryots to Saicar.) which had recently poured 
into the treasury and which amounted to eight lacs 
just the sum Gopanna required for his purposes. 

The work commenced well, and was carried 
on with great enthusiasm on the part of all. Many 
landowners of the taluk undertook to supply the 
number of labourers necessary for a speedy pro- 
gress of the work. Many supplied timber, mortar^ 
cement and such other material?, free of cost. 
Yet the expenditure exceeded eight lacs of rupees. 

Twelve months had elapsed since the inception 
of the work of reconstruction. Three great and 
imnnrtant events had occured in the meanwhile. 
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The one was the * Kumbabtshekam * or the final cere- 
mony, the performance of which announces that 
the construction of the temple is complete. The 
otlber was the birth of a son to the holy couple. 
The last, but not the least* important event was 
the transformation (re-naming) of Gopanna into 
Rama Das or servant of Rama. 

CHAPTER IX 
Rama Das 

The Kumbabishekam day was the occasion 
for the revelation of the power of a sincere Baktha. 
According to the Hindu custom there followed a 
sumptuous feast after the religious ceremony. 
The couple, host and hostess, went round the 
pandal, where thousands of people were being fed, 
just to see if everything was all right and if every 
one was served impartially, rich and poor, young 
and old, men and women. 

Kamalamba,* before going on this errand had 
left by chance, her little baby on the floor in the 
hurry of the hour, instead of in the cradle, as was 
her wont. The work of supervising the mess took 
more time than she had thought it would take, 
and when she returned from the pandaJ, you can 
imagine her horror as her eyes fell on the tender 
suckling swimming in a tub of marmalade, with life 
completely extinct, and with none near by, to 
prevent the accident. Every one was pre-occupied 
with feeding arrangements, and was discharging 
some duty or other, outside the great kitchen. 

Kamalamba acted with a rare presence of 
mind, worthy of a heroine. Instead of raising a 
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as all ordinary mothers would have done thereby 
spoiling the merriment and festive joy of the 
whole company of Vishnu Bakthas she quietly 
hid the corpse in a corner, avoided all attention 
or notice, and sitting beside it complained to Sri 
Rama, whether it was His will that such a 
calamity should befall them on the very day when 
the completion of reconstruction work was being 
celebrated, and signalised by a public feast. 

The feast over, the guests took leave of the 
host, blessing him and his family, utterly un- 
aware of the sorrow that was in store for Gopanna. 
The latter who had not tasted anything since the 
previous night, naturally had a very keen appetite, 
and straight away proceeded to the dining hall, in 
the hope that Kamalamba would have made every- 
thing ready for serving her hungry husband 
But strangely enough when he went there, she was 
not to be found ; nor did she reply his call, when 
he called aloud " Kamalam " many a time. 

Vague fears that something untoward must 
have happened began to cloud his mind and 
Gopanna began a vigilant search in the house, 
hungry and tired as he was. At last, when he did 
really discover her, she silently drew him aside 
and broke the dreadful news, in whispers. He was 
taken aback and staggered on the wall near by. 

His faith in the infinite goodness of his deity 
was go great and unfaltering that he could not 
bring himself to believe that such a thing could 
have happened, that his beloved God Sri Rama 
could have flung him from the highest summit of 
happiness to the lowest depths of sorrow all in the 
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twinkling of an eye. He was too overpowered by 
grief for tears or bewailing. He sat silent and 
speechless, contemplating for a while on the lifeless 
form, covered and laid in the nook. 

The next moment Gopannah got up, as one 
does wh M n v^Virq; f "">-vt p '!reiim, and seizing the 
corpse in his arms, beckoned Kamalamba to follow 
him. The latter felt a bit dazed at this action of 
her lord, which almost seemed to her to be a fit 
caused, no doubt, by his paroxysm of grief, but 
implicit obedience was her duty and she followed 
him without a demur. 

The couple bore the corpse to the Pooja Graha 
(room of worship) where the Sage Kabir was 
chanthig " Rama Namam " unmindful of every- 
thing tliat was happening in the house. The great 
sage had, in one of his tours, come to Badrachalam 
when the repairs were in full swing and had conde- 
scended to stay on, at Gopanna's request till the 
final ceremony. Neither the Vaidik ceremony at 
the temple, nor the merry feast in the pandal, nor 
the hurry-burry in the house none of these 
seemed to disturb the saint from his contemplation 
and Japam (citing of Ram Nam). They laid the 
lifeless baby before the idol of Sri Rama and made 
a silent appeal to Him lest they should disturb the 
meditation of the holy Kabir. Closed as were the 
latter's eyes, the whole thing flashed in a second 
before his mind. Kabir Das simply said " Long live 
Lakshman " and passed his hands over the corpse. 
And lo ! the baby started crying. Over-joyed as the 
parents were, at the coming back to life, of their only 
child, they felt convinced that their first duty was 
to express their gratitude to the sage. Kamalamba 
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and her lord prostrated before him in deep reverence 
and Kabir blessed the couple and the babe, and 
re-christened Gopanna into Rama Das, for his 
infinte faith in Sri Rama, and his deep devotion 
to Ram Bakthas, before he departed. 

CHAPTER X 
The Trial 

The Tahsildar is sitting in his chair. The 
clerks are pressing round him with papers and 
records in their hands. The peons outside are 
preserving perfect order and strict silence. The 
shroff is counting and testing the silver coins, 
handed across the counter to him, as kist. Thorough- 
ly absorbed is every one in his work. Just then 
two soldiers enter, with swords drawn and 
salute the Tahsildar bawling out 4 Salam Dekho, 
Tahsildar ! Salam ' i. e. ' Here take our respects '. 

Their entrance produced a change in the 
countenance of one and all in the office. For 
some time past, a thin rumour had been afloat that 
the Tahsildar's disbursement of the public funds had 
provoked the Nawab. As was anticipated, the 
King grew very angry at Rama Das, for misusing 
the revenue and ordered the instant arrest, and 
production before the Durbar, of the defaulter. The 
two soldiers, who saluted Rama Das, were the 
very officers, charged by the Nawab with this duty. 

The soldiers briefly explained to the Tahsildar 
their mission. " Tahsildar Garu, we are here by the 
order of His Highness to demand of you the kist 
of eight lacs due to Huzur, and to arrest you forth 
with, should you fail to shell down the specified 
sum of money." 
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Rama Das was not in the least perturbed. He 
sat calmly in the chair and said without a 
tremor in his voice, " Sirs, you may arrest me. 
I have not a pie. I am at your disposal ". 

The soldiers, generally rude and rough in their 
manners, once in their life-time addressed Rama 
Das courteously and told him that they had no 
power to arrest the Tahsildar, but only the 
defaulter Gopanna, and that he must descend 
from his seat ot dignity, before he could be 
made a prisoner. Rama Das accordingly walked 
down and allowed himself to be hand-cuffed. The 
entire establishment crowded round the saint. 
Every clerk, every peon, began to weep like a child. 
The whole scene was anything but gloomy, yet 
it had one bright redeeming feature. It proved 
the loyalty and sincere attachment, the establish, 
ment had for Rama Das. 

Some hot-headed and over enthusiastic 
minions felt very angry, and even offered to smite 
the grey-bearded, grim-looking ruffians who held 
the Ex-Thasildar on either side, and to free 
Gopanna Garu, but Rama Das sternly reproved 
them. He told them, that if they really loved him 
and respected his ideals they should remain quiet 
and orderly. He asked them to be constant and 
unswerving in their devotion to Sri Rama, and to 
walk the path of Duty and Faith, Righteousness 
and Truth, even after he was gone. 

The soldiers denied him the privilges of office, 
the palanquin, trumpet, and the like, and led him, 
through forests, in chains, and on foot, to the capital. 
Rama Das, whose feet and body were tired and 
aching, was allowed some rest in the prison, before 
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beingfcaken up for trial. The treatment of Rama Das 
was very polite. He was only an under-trial prisoner. 
He was not yet a felon or convict. He therefore 
deserved better treatment than one sentenced (to 
punishment) and he was treated fairly accordingly. 

Rama Das, was hauled up before the Nawab 
and accused of misappropriation and swindling of 
public funds. The charge of embezzlement was 
read out against him. The prisoner was duly asked 
if he had any defence. Rama Das had only one 
answer to give, and he gave it unflinchingly and 
bravely. 

He looked the monarch straight in the face and 
said " My noble king, I have spent the revenues 
of the state for repairing a shrine, deeply loved by 
all. I thought that Your Highness will not con- 
sider th>s expenditure of state-funds, as useless. I 
spent it in the full hope and sincere conviction that 
Your Highness will approve of it, nay, applaud me 
for it. 1 have not misappropriated a single pie of 
the amount, either for myself or for my family ". 

The Nawab was a good hearted king, and felt 
the truth of the statement, coming as it did from 
the lips of a saint like Rama Das. But he also felt 
angry and indignant that a subordinate official 
should venture to spend public money, without due 
sanction from the court. These two thoughts 
struggled in his mind for some time and the latter 
eventually got the better of the former. 

The king, though generally good and kind- 
hearted, did not like that this conduct of Rama- 
Das, should set up a bad precedent for other 
officers. It was quite likely that some one else 
might do a similar act, and justify himself on the 
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ground of precedence. Policy, rather than personal 
offence or anger dictated that Rama Das should not 
be let unpunished. 

The tfawab therefore ordered that Rama Das 
should be kept in custody until he discharged his 
debts to the state. 



CHAPTER XI 
Behind the Bars 

Ramdas was put in jail, three months ago. He 
was subjected to every kind of torture and ordeal 
prescribed by the jail-codes. But there was not the 
ghost of a chance of his clearing the state-dues. 
Rama Das's hope that his uncles may rescue him, 
died away, along with his aged uncle Akkanna's 
death. Madhanna was never over-fond of his 
nephew and declined to help him. He underwent 
patiently and meekly every ordeal. He had 
committed no sin, in his present Jar,>ma r birth and 
he attributed his sufferings to Karma. He felt 
convinced that he must have done evil deeds in the 
past births, and that he was but reaping the bitter 
fruits thereof. He resigned himself completely 
to Fate and spent all his time in pronouncing 
the name of Sri Ram. 

Days and months went by. Six months had 
passed. Still these was no chance of money coming 
in. The punishments were increased both in number 
and severity, and simple imprisonment, was con vert- 
ed into rigorous imprisonment and the latter into 
solitary confinement. Rations were reduced to 
starvation level just to keep body and soul together. 
Rama Das was made to grind corn, at the rate of 
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nine or ten bushels a day, to water a whole garden, 
some six acres in extent, or to weave miles of carpet. 
He was made to stand in the open air, from dawn to 
dusk, with a huge burden on his back ; or he was 
tied to the stand and flogged with a knotted whip 
till blood ran down his body in long streaks, or he 
had his toes and fingers crushed in a vice ; 
or he was made to walk around the city, with huge 
stones, tied to his legs ; or he was forced to wash 
all the rooms in the jail, which was as arduous as the 
Herculean task of cleaning the Augean Stables. 

Even ordinarily Rama Das was weak in consti- 
tution. Overworked and underfed, as now he was^ 
one will naturally expect him to succumb to these 
tortures. The ordeals above detailed will surely 
break down, even a Bhima of prodigious strength 
and marvellous endurance, a hero of iron frame 
and steel nerves. But Rama Das did not seem to be 
affected in the least by either the cruel treatment 
meted out to him or the meagre and unwholesome 
food served. The jailors were surprised to find this 
strange phenomenon, and thought that he must 
have some magic with him. Yet in sooth, it was no 
magic or sorcery. 

Saint Rama Das never troubled himself about 
the prison or prison life. Verily " Iron bars did 
not a prison make" for him. He had unshakeable 
and unbounded faith in Sri Rama and whole 
heartedly believed that He would one day release 
him from his cell, and relieve him of distress. He 
was always engrossed in his devotion to Rama. 
Not a moment passed without the chanting of RAM- 
NAM. 
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Whenever the jailors ordered him to do some 
work, he woke up, as if from a {Iream and calmly 
walked out, straight to the place of toil. With 
RAM, RAM, on his lips, and tools in hand, he 
fell to his work most cheerfully. 

Nor did his mood or manner alter even if he was 
called out for punishment. With closed eyes, mut- 
tering RAM, RAM, he received the stripes on his 
bare back, or dragged the huge stones, or allowed 
his toes and fingers to be squeezed. 

There was no magic with Rama Das, but there 
was, and there is and there will ever be, magic in 
the Holy Word "Rama". 

Nine full months had passed and still there 
was no relief. Rama Das, too after all he was 
human began to entertain doubts about the All- 
merciful God. At some moments he would say, "Oh, 
these Baghavathars are barefaced liars. They tell 
us all sorts of cock-and-bull stories and circulate 
polished falsehoods, to eke out a livelihood. If 
what they had said be only true, why has not 
Sri Rama relieved me as yet ? If He was so very 
considerate to an elephant, to a bird, to a boatswain, 
to a monkey, why not He be compassionate to 
me, a man, who fully and unswervingly loved Him. 
I have spent eight lacs for His sake. He is morally 
bound to return it ". In this strain he will some- 
times give vent to his feelings ; but immediately 
after, he will give the rein to his tongue and curse 
himself for having said unworthy things of the 
great God, and beg His pardon imploringly, by 
Stotras or Praises. 

Rama Das passed another three months like 
this. When nearly a whole year had run by, the 
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Nawab visited Rama Das one evening, in the prison 
and accused him qf feigning poverty, in order to 
defraud the state and remarked that all his saintly 
appearance and utterances, were sheer humbug to 
conceal a fraud, * a saint without and devil within.' 
Not content with this, he pronounced certain 
parting words, which cut Rama Das to the quick. 
" Rama, Rama you say. Where is your Rama ? 
Why not he come to your rescue, now ?" Rama Das 
for the first time in his life, lost his temper, and 
without any prefix or address, unceremoniously 
retorted u You thill brjve your money tomorrow 
or my life ", and abruptly turned his back on the 
Nawab. 



CHAPTER XII 
Ail a Dream 

After his interview with Rama Das, the Nawab 
returned to his chamber in great wrath. He post- 
poned all business for the day, straight away 
finished his supper, and without even taking 
leave of bis queen retired to bed. His mind was 
engrossed with one idea, only one. How is this 
helpless beggar of a saint going to pay rue to- 
morrow ? What is the use of his life to me ? He 
said he will pay me money or life. He never spoke 
like this before. What is it that made him talk so 
to day ? There 'must be some magic in him. Other- 
wise how could he have borne all the miseries of 
jail life and yet remain unhurt and unscathed, hale 
and hearty ? 

Thus absorbed, his mind never allowed him 
sleep. He lay restless, rolling in .his velvet couch. 
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The hours of the night passed by and yet His 
Highness did not get a wink of sleep. All his 
efforts to induce sleep were in vain. Indeed 
' uneasy lay his royal head ' on the softest pillow. 

It was just midnight. The brilliant radiance 
of the full moon shone on the Nawab's cushion, 
through the open window. The Nawab had just closed 
his eyes, after a good deal of uneasiness. Just 
then a loud tap came from the door rap ! rap ! 
rap! The hard knock seemed to unhinge even 
a palace door. The Nawab naturally felt irritated, 
for he had just then gone to sleep. His anger was 
all the greater because, it was an abnormal occur- 
rence. Such an event, like the tapping at the door of 
Nawab's bed chamber, and at dead of night, was 
an unusual and novel experience. This strange 
incident coupled with its unreasonable nature, 
exasperated the Nawab. Ere the king could collect 
himself, to answer the tap, louder, and yet louder 
knocks came on. The Nawab drew his sword, walked 
to the door, and flung it open, cursing the meddlers. 

Scarcely had he opened it, when he beheld 
in front of him two young persons, attired from 
crown to sole in the costliest of raiments he had 
seen, each holding a long bow in the left hand and 
an arrow in the right. He was simply dazed. He 
gazed and stared at them and the sword dropped 
involuntarily, from his nerveless fingers. His 
anger had turned into wonder and amazement and 
latter into solicitude and courtesy. He questioned 
them who they were, how they managed to 
come to his apartments, and what their errand was. 
He would have smothered them with his queries, 
had the visitors only deigned to reply him. 
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The room was pitch-dark, except, for a few 
mild rays of the moon piercing through the cell-top. 
Rama Das spread his jail mat and prayed to God, 
calling on Him, to forgive him for all the unkind 
things said of Him. His prayer over, he extended his 
hands for lifting the cup of poison. It was not 
there. Ramdas grew uneasy, and groped for it in 
the dark. After some time, his hand came across 
an over-turned, empty, bowl. The cup lay at some 
distance from his bed and far away from the 
original position, where he had left it. Rama Das 
was at a loss to know how it came to pass. 
Nobody had entered the room, since twilight and 
to his knowledge there was no living animal like 



visiting bis cell. The last ray of hope in Rama Das 
seemed to be extinguished. The plan, he "had 
pitched upon, for liberating himself from the 
trammels and sufferings of the earth, was frustrated 
just when he imagined himself to be almost free. 
He tore his tuft in despair and wept like a child. 

Suddenly his prison-door flew open and in 
rushed a radiant palm leaf. Rama Das caught it. 
It had letters of gold on its surface. "Rama Das you 
are free." Rama Das's joy knew no bounds. He 
jumped into the air, full of ecstasy. He ran from side 
to side. He thanked his God again and again. He 
looked at the leaf every second. " Can it be true ? 
Or is it a delusion " ? He felt the tangible object 
in hte hand and read the letters carefully. His 
order of release was an enigma to him. Who could 
have unlocked the door at that late hour and how ? 
It was really a surprise. ) 

But these was a greater surprise in store for 
Rama Das. Obsessed by the idea of liberty, he was 
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